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Another page 
has been added 
to the annals of 
the quiet  hero- 
ism and holy 
martyrdom of 
Jewish labor in 
Palestine. 


The name of 
Chaim Arlosoroft 
has been entered 
into the Sefer 
Hazikoron (Mem- 
orial Book) in 
which are in- 
scribed forever 
the names of Jos- 
eph Chaim Bren- 


(1899-1933) 


ner, Joseph Trum. 
peldor, and scores 
of other workers 
from the rank and 
file—the men and 
women of “Work, 
Self-Defense, and 
Peace.” 


Yizkor — Let 
the Jewish people 
keep green the 
memory of these 
its children who 
met their death 
coura g eously 
while. defending 
the life and honor 
of Israel. 
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EDITORIALS 





Introducing “Labor Palestine” 


N these sad days upon which the Jew- 
ish people has fallen as a result of the 
World War with its aftermath of social 
upheavals, economic dislocations, resurg- 
ent bigotry, and triumphant Hitlerism, 
there is one bright spot, one isle of ref- 
uge: Palestine. 


The happy contrast which Jewish Pal- 
estine offers today to almost all the other 
Jewries of the world, despite the fact 
that most of them surpass it in numbers 
and wealth, is largely due to the heroism 
and idealism of the Jewish workers there, 
and to the wise and statesmanlike poli- 
cies of their progressive and resourceful 
organizations, the Histadruth Haovdim 
Haivrim Haclalith or, in English, the 
General Jewish Federation of Labor. 


Young is the Jewish labor movement 
of Palestine, barely twenty-five years old; 
yet in this short period it has made his- 
tory. Already it has its saga of prophets, 
heroes, and martyrs, and a record for 
achievement which may well be the envy 
of older, larger movements. It has raised 
manual labor to the dignity of a religion, 
and forever refuted the charge that the 
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Jew is not a builder and producer. Long 
before the thought of them occurred to 
the present rulers of Russia, it had estab- 
lished a number of collective farms 
(kvutzoth). It has brought into being 
one of the finest labor organizations in 
the world, the aforesaid Histadruth, with 
its own producers’ marketing, and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, with its own banks, 
sick and insurance funds, and sanitaria, 
with its own press, libraries, schools, the- 
atres, and other cultural institutions. It 
has laid the foundations of a Cooperative 
Commonwealth of Labor in Palestine. 
In short, to quote the late Eduard Bern- 
stein, “it has demonstrated anew the pow- 
er of idealism,’ showing that there is 
no sacrifices men will not gladly make 
when inspired by a great ideal. 


It is in order to acquaint the progres- 
sive elements of American Jewry with 
the aims, efforts, and achievements of or- 
ganized Jewish labor in Palestine that 
the present magazine has been founded. 


In the multitude of voices clamoring 
for the attention of American Jewry, 
LABor PALESTINE will be the still small 
voice calling upon the Jews of America 
to do their duty in one of the most critic- 
al moments in the history of Israel and 
of the world by giving their sympathy 
and support to a movement which holds 
out promise of salvation not only for 
our sorely beset people, but for a sorely 
beset humanity. 


Chaim Arlosoroff 


O the long roll of martyrs of Pales- 
tinian Jewish labor, there has now 
been added another: Dr. Chaim Arloso- 
roff, cut down in his prime by the bullets 
of cowardly assassins firing in the dark. 
His death robs the Jewish people of one 
of its rarely gifted and loyal sons, the 
Jewish Homeland of one of its shining 
masterful figures, and Palestinian Jew- 
ish labor of one of its ablest spokesmen. 
But if the dastardly criminals, and those 
whose tools they were, thought that by 
killing him they would also destroy his 
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cause, their folly only equals their crime. 
For, inspired by his example, the hosts 
of Jewish labor will close ranks, take 
up the banner that has fallen from his 
hands, and carry it to its goal. 
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BIALIK ON THE CHALUTZIM 


HE more I ponder upon the work of 
our Chalutzim for the building of 
the National Home for our people, the 
more confirmed I am in my conviction 
that if there is any cause among us which 
bears the stamp of truth and holiness, 
a cause which is thoroughly moral, in the 
highest and most human sense of the 
word, it is solely the work of our young 
pioneers in Palestine. 
True, we have many mouth-heroes 
who preach beautifully and demand of 
others that they redeem the world by a 


life of toil; but our Chalutzim are the 
only ones who fulfill this demand with 
their own hands. They alone have found 
the strength within themselves to put 
their bare feet upon the path of complete 
devotion—the only way that leads to 
certain salvation and rebirth. 


Long and difficult is the road. But it 
is the Only way. There is no other. With- 
out it, all our talk about rebirth is mere 
pretense, and all our longing for regen- 
eration false and deceptive. 


God bless all those who have shoul- 
dered the heaviest burden. Happy are 
they whom history has chosen to bear 
its burden. Let them bear it quietly and 
patiently, let them expect no reward, for 
their reward is within them and their 
work is for themselves: are they not sav- 
ing their souls thereby? 

And it is my fervent desire to be the 
dust under their bare and bruised feet. 

CHaim NACHMAN BIALik 


THE HISTADRUTH 


Its Origin, Aims, and Achievements 


By David Ben Gurion 


Secretary, Palestine Federation of Labor 


N December, 1932, the General Jewish Fed- 

eration of Labor in Palestine (Histadruth 
Haovdim Haivrim Haclalith b’Eretz Yisrael) 
was twelve years old. The labor movement 
of Palestine, however, is two and a half 
times as old as the Histadruth. During the 
Feast of Passover, 1929, we celebrated at 
Petach Tikvah the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Second Aliyah, which laid the foun- 
dation of our movement. Sporadic attempts 
at a Jewish labor movement in Palestine 
were made many years before that, in the 
days of the “Bilu” (1882) and subsequently, 
such as the Workers’ Association of Rishon 
le Zion of 1886, the “Land and Labor” or- 
ganization of 1891, and the Federation of 
Labor of 1897. However, these attempts 
were shortlived, and it was only with the 
Second Aliyah, which began in 1904-1905, 
that there arose a permanent labor move- 
ment which was destined to change the com- 
plection of Palestinian Jewry and the Zion- 
ist endeavor both in Palestine and in the 
diaspora, and of which the Histadruth is 
only the latest and most important phase. 


Thus, the Histadruth is not the beginning, 
but a higher stage in the growth of our 
movement. 

In like manner, most of the values of our 
movement were created before the establish- 
ment of the Histadruth. 

The importance of labor and its place in 
the rehabilitation of the nation and the de- 
velopment of the country; the mobilization 
of forces for protection and _ self-defense, 
whose first shoots sprouted forth at the very 
beginning of the Jewish colonization in Pal- 
estine over fifty years ago and which at- 
tained its full expression in the period of 
the Second Aliyah; the idea of chalutziuth 
(pioneering) which strives to carry into 
practice the Socialist ideal; the develop- 
ment of labor farming and the realization 
of the natinoalization of land; the organiza- 
tion of trade unions in city and in village; 
the originating of the Kvutzah which trans- 
values agricultural, social, and educational 
values; the introduction of scientific meth- 
ods in mixed farming (excepting the field 
of plantations, which antedates the Second 
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Aliyah); the creation of a labor literature 
and the making of Hebrew the daily speech 
of the worker; the rise of cooperative and 
mutual aid institutions (the Sick Fund, 
Hamashbir, the Palestine Labor Fund, etc.) ; 
the establishment of connections with the 
Jewis and general labor movement through- 
out the world; the initiation of a women 
workers’ movement and the emergence of 
the workingwoman as a factor of equal im- 
portance and on an equal footing with the 
workingman in agriculture, industry, and 
social life;.the idea of the unity of the 
working class and its historic mission; the 
political struggle for national and _ social 
rights; the organization of a Hechalutz 
movement in the diaspora;—all these values 
which form the basis of the Palestine 
labor movement struck root, sprouted forth, 
and grew long before the formation of the 
Histadruth. Nevertheless, the day on which 
the Histadruth was founded twelve and a 
half years ago in Haifa will rank as a de- 
cisive event in the history of our movement, 
on a par with the day of the convening of 
the First Zionist Congress in the history 
of Zionism. 


The creation of the Histadruth marks the 
birth of the unity of the working class and 
the mobilization of its creative energy, 
fighting strength, and collective responsi- 
bility. 

For fifteen years our movement had 
wrestled with the schisms and divisions 
which were introduced into Palestine from 
the diaspora, where these schisms and di- 
visions still survive, weakening the social 
and political strength of the worker, lower- 
ing his moral and cultural stature, and les- 
sening his importance and influence in the 
life of the people. And if, in Palestine, the 
Jewish worker has become the chief con- 
structive force in the Jewish community 
and has put his stamp on all Zionist ac- 
tivity, one of the main causes of this change 
is the union of the working class in the 
Histadruth. The unity of the working class 
now seems to most of our members a per- 
fectly natural, inevitable thing, as though it 
were self-evident. The labor population of 
Palestine grows with the influx of immigra- 
tion and resembles, in a way, an inverted 
pyramid. The newer strata, those who come 
later in point of time, are naturally more 
numerous than the first strata which formed 
the basis of the movement at the begin- 
ning, with the result that the triumphs and 
achievements of the movement seem to 








a majority of the members things that have 
always existed, nor do they know how many 
trials and tribulations and throes of birth 
their accomplishment entailed. For the 
same reason they sometimes do not appre- 
ciate these things properly. It is therefore 
necessary to compare the state of our labor 
movement with that of the labor movement 
in other countries, in order to bring into 
bolder relief the higher stage attained by 
the Jewish worker in Palestine. 

The world trade-union movement, which 
comprises about forty-three million work- 
ers, is divided both nationally and inter- 
nationally into a series of rival and mutu- 
ally hostile organizations. The “free” trade- 
union movement, with which the Histadruth 
is also affiliated, numbers about twenty mil- 
lion members (43 per cent); the trade-union 
organizations which cluster about the Mos- 
cow Profintern number about ten and a half 
million members (25 per cent), of whom 
over ten million live in Soviet Russia alone; 
about two million (4.5 per cent) are united 
into religious associations (Catholic, Pro- 
testant, etc.); about half a million (0.5 per 
cent) are Syndicalists, and about nine mil- 
lion belong to miscellaneous organizations. 


Outside of Russia and Italy,* whose dic- 
tatorial regimes do not tolerate any organ- 
ganization other than the official govern- 
ment organization, there is practically not 
a single country, with the exception of Great 
Britain, whose wage workers are not split 
up and divided. Even in Austria, waose 
labor movement, both in the trade-union 
and in the political field, deserves in many 
respects to serve as a model for the labor 
movement of the whole world, we find, be- 
sides the free trade unions comprising about 
seven hundred thousand workers (or 72 
per cent of all the organized wage earners), 
Christian unions (1 per cent), Nationalist 
(5 per cent), and miscellaneous (5 per cent). 


In other countries, for-.example, in Hol- 
land, the division is even greater. 


The Histadruth was launched at a time 
of great schisms in the world labor move- 
ment and of the ascendany of Russian Com- 
munism. Naturally, these schisms did not 
fail to affect the Jewish labor movement 
also. Long established organizations with 
old organizational traditions, such as the 
Bund and the Poale Zion, were unable to 





*This was written before the Nazi up- 
heaval in Germany.—Ed. 
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withstand the tide of division. And yet it 
was precisely at this time that the frame- 
work was reared in Palestine which holds 
together and consolidates the working class, 
and by virtue of which the Jewish worker 
has since proceeded from. strength to 
strength. 

4,433 were the founders of the Histadruth 
twelve and a half years ago. The Jewish 
population of Palestine was at that time 
66,500. Since then the Jewish population 
has multiplied threefold, whereas the His- 
tadruth has increased ninefold. By the end 
of 1932 the Histadruth numbered some 
forty thousand workers, and the Jewish 
population about 180,000 souls. When the 
Histadruth was founded, out of every hun- 
dred Jews in the country (including children 
and the aged), 6.6 were members of the 
Histadruth; to-day the percentage amounts 
to 17.3—the highest in the world. 

Even in Austria, which contains the larg- 
est percentage of organized workers in pro- 
portion to the general population, and which 
in this respect surpasses all the countries 
of Europe and America,—even Austria falls 
nearly one-third short of Palestine. Only 
12.2 per cent of all the inhabitants of Aus- 
tria are organized in trade unions. In Soviet 
Russia, where membership in trade unions 
is obligatory for every worker, whether he 
wills it or not, the percentage amounts to 
only 7. In England it amounts to 8.7, in 
Germany to 8.1, in Belgium to 6.9. And 
these are the leading trade-union counties of 
the world. 


However, the value and signifiance of the 
Histadruth does not lie only in the fact that 
it assures the inner solidarity and growing 
organizational scope of the working class. 
Perhaps what distinguishes our movement 
most of all is the variety of its efforts. The 
multifarious activity of the Histadruth em- 
braces all the needs, wants and interests of 
the worker: employment and economic en- 
terprise, immigration and colonization on 
land, education and culture, hygiene and 
athletics, the struggle for decent working 
conditions and the rights of citizenship, and 
protection against the forces that threaten 
the security of the Jewish settlement. 

The labor movement in every country con- 
sists of three branches: the trade unions, 
the political party, and the cooperatives. The 
first branch organizes the workers as pro- 
ducers according to their crafts, in order 
to improve the working conditions in their 
places of employment; the second fights for 


their political and social rights as citizens, 
and the third looks after their needs as 
consumers. 

The Histadruth not only includes these 
three branches in the scope of its activity, 
but adds to them. In all other countries, in- 
dustry, the State, and the workers are al- 
ready present, and the task of the organiza- 
tion is merely to adjust the working condi- 
tions, the laws, and the economic order to 
the needs and wants of the workers. In 
Palestine, on the other hand, the movement 
has to create everything anew: not only to 
organize the worker, but to create, train, 
and bring him into the country; not only 
to improve the conditions of employment, 
but to seek for and increase the opportuni- 
ties of employment and the country’s ca- 
pacity for absorbing new settlers; not only 
to introduce order in the existing economic 
enterprises, but to develop new ones both 
in agriculture and in industry; not only to 
associate the worker with the existent cul- 
tural and spiritual possessions, but to cre- 
ate a new literature, science, and art; not 
only to win political and social rights, but 
to lay the foundations of a new State and to 
mould a society still in the process of be- 
coming. 

The Histadruth, in its essence and content, 
is an association of persons who are rearing 
communities of free labor, who are building 
a country and creating a nation. What con- 
stitutes the driving force of our movement 
is not alone the factors inherent in the 
inner development of Palestinian realities, 
but the creative ability which stems from 
the depths of a people that is scattered 
throughout the world and that seeks its sal- 
vation in the restoration of its Homeland 
and its concentration in it. 

Immigration and colonization,—these are 
the two Tablets of the Covenant of Pales- 
tinian labor. Immigration gave us form, and 
upon colonization rests our existence, and 
the two are inscribed in letters of fire and 
blood on the banner of our movement. A 
task which had never confronted any labor 
movement before was assigned to us: We 
were called upon by history to create not 
only an organization that would include the 
workers already in the country, but a power- 
ful organ that would take in the multitudes 
of immigrants from all the lands of our dis- 
persion and plant them forever in a prole- 
tarian life and Labor Commonwealth in Pal- 
estine. It is for this purpose that the Hista- 
druth was created. 
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What Can Palestine Offer to the German Jews? 
By Dr. Chaim Arlosoroff 


Translated from the German 


by Maximilian Hurwitz 














Recently Dr. Arlosoroff, Labor member 

of the Palestine Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, visited Berlin. While there, he 
was interviewed by a representative of 
the “Judische Rundschau,” official or- 
gan of the German Zionists. The ques- 
tions submitted to him concerned the 
direct aid and assistance which Pales- 
tine might offer in the crisis now con- 
fronting the Jews of Germany. In other 
words, he was asked not to give an ap- 
praisal of the theoretic value of the 
Palestinian ideal to Jewry, but to sug- 
gest practical measures which might be 
taken right now. His highly interest- 
ing and instructive answer, which ap- 
peared the “Judische Rundschau” for 
May 25, follows.—Ed. 


SHALL attempt to sketch here the out- 

lines of a plan. This attempt repre- 
sents nohting but a series of conclusions 
which have forced themselves upon me as 
a result of my impressions of Germany and 
my conversations with friends. The plan 
will naturally have to be approved by the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency and other 
competent bodies which deal with such 
problems. 


In doing so I have no intentions whatever 
to enter into a theoretical discussion whe- 
ther Palestine is ‘‘the solution” to the Ger- 
man-Jewish situation. I know of no import- 
ant social and economic problem of the 
times for which there is a “solution.” But 
it must not be overlooked that Palestine, 
in contrast to some other plans, is not a 
temporary solution or Nachtasyl (night’s 
lodgings). What we can do in Palestine pos- 
sesses a guarantee of durability and is per- 
formed in an atmosphere of Self-help and 
Jewish self-determination which surely no 
other country in the world can offer us. 
How much we shall be able to achieve there- 
by depends in the main also upon planning 
and organization. Such planning should 
in my view embrace a program covering 
several years, say, a Three or Four Year 
Plan. 


The Problem of the Children 


Let us begin with a “non-economic” ques- 
tion which however, is exercising the minds 
of many thousands of Jewish parents in 
Germany: the problem of the children. 

What can Palestine contribute in a sys- 
tematic way to the education of Jewish chil- 
dren from Germany? 

Aside from individual cases, where parents 
will send their children to city schools in 
Palestine and place them in _ board 
with friends or relatives, I see three ways 
in which Jewish children from Germany 
may be placed in Palestine for their educa- 
tion: 

a) Boarding Schools 

b) Rural Settlement Schools 

c) School Settlements or Children’s Vil- 

lages 

In the boaring schools (as, for example, 
the Realschule of Haifa), rooming facilities, 
notwithstanding all plans for expansion, 
are quite limited. Besides, boarding schools 
are not inexpensive and yet will in all prob- 
ability soon be filled to capacity. As against 
this, however, it should be possible, at a 
small expense, to lodge from 600 to 700 chil- 
dren in the schools of the agricultural set- 
tlements. It should be possible today to en- 
large considerably the schools at Ain Har- 
od and Beit Alfa, or even Nahalel provided 
the parents of the children will pay for 
their board (which in rural settlements is 
not expensive) and tuition. The main dif- 
ficulty in connection with this lies, in my 
opinion, in providing suitable quarters for 
the children. For this purpose adequate 
buildings will have to be erected quickly 
in the colonies. With proper organization, 
all this can be accomplished so rapidly that 
there need be no delay in tvansferring the 
children to the schools of the Palestinian 
colonies. As against this, school settle- 
ments( modeled after the children’s village 
of Ben Shemen) would require considerable 
expenditures and a complicated financial ma- 
chinery. In theory, however, there is no 
reason why it shoud not be possible not 
only to expand Ben Shemen considerably, 
but to multiply it by ten and create room 
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for two or three thousand children in ten 
new school settlements. These school set- 
tlements, or children’s villages, where our 
young grow up in a community of their 
own, in freedom and close to the soil and 
labor, and where they live with their teach- 
ers. are, of course, no remunerative under- 
takings depending on market conditions and 
profits. They require those financial sub- 
sidies which every educational enterprise 
of this sort needs. Everything depends on 
the funds which will be put at our disposal 
for developing such school settlements. On 
the other hand, it would be necessary at 
once to enter into negotiations with the 
Palestine Government looking to the ease- 
ment of the legal formalities involved in 
the transfer of children of school age to 
Palestine. I have no doubt that if the Jewish 
Agency, in whose schools some 25,000 Jew- 
ish children have already been educated, 
were to embark upon such an educational 
endeavor for three or four thousand chil- 
dren from Germany, it could count on the 
approval and support of the Palestine Gov- 
ernment. There is no need for me to add 
that in all the schools of the types I have 
spoken of, the aim will not be merely to 
impart book learning but that the general 
tendency will be in the direction of a life 
of labor, of a life spent in the pursuit of 
manual, horticultural, or agricultural trades. 


The “Restratification” Problem 


The next question, which leads to what 
may properly be termed the economic part 
of the plan, is the so-called “Restratification” 
Problem, It affects mainly those in the ages 
of 17 to 22 years. It concerns primarily the 
older high school students who have aban- 
doned their plans to go to college; the 
young university students who have come 
to the belated realization that it is sense- 
less to go on studying medicine or law or 
lette-~” an’ the junior comercial clerks who 
have bh 4 to give up their occupations. For 
all ‘ xese at present the need of finding new 
cr .ings is a pressing vital problem. Now 
it “~ very questionable if the problem of 
vocati al reconstruction can be solved on 
a cons ‘erable scale in Germany or in the 
neighb: "ing countries. Personally, I do not 
think s ». Were it even a question of trans- 
ferring »nly a few thousand persons of this 
age to nanual trades now, I do not know 
if and vhere positions could be found for 
them i Germany. Even in the modest way 
that t} . Hechalutz organization now seeks 
farmhi :d jobs for training purposes, the 


task is not a very easy one today. Hence I 
come to the conclusion that we must as 
far as possible transfer the hachsharah, 
that is, the work of training and adaptation 
for manual labor, to Palestine. In order to 
be able to do this for such a number of 
young people, who have hitherto been whol- 
ly removed from manual labor, it is neces- 
sary to find special transitional forms of 
restratification. This, again, is a problem of 
organization. We must organize these peo- 
ple into special detachments which should 
thereupon be systematically be employed 
for about a year at public works of a na- 
tionally useful character, and during the 
year become accustomed to manual labor, 
to the climate of the country, to the Hebrew 
language, and to the general conditions of 
a worker’s life. They would be employed at 
street and road buildings afforestation, 
drainage and irrigation works, and the like. 
At the end of the year they would be trans- 
ferred in accordance with their qualifica- 
tions to professional work proper, either 
in the employ of planters on the orange 
plantations or in urban trades. Cue might 
call this a kind of Labor Service.* The ques- 
tion here is primarily one of creating a 
restratifying organization. The expense of 
such a labor exchange organization, which 
would really benefit the general welfare 
but yield no immediate returns, would, in 
my estimation in the case of an annual 
recruitment of three thousand persons, 
amount to £60,000. Special negotiations 
would naturally have to be undertaken with 
the Palestine Government concerning a 
project of this nature, since it is impera- 
tive that these labor detachments should 
in no case be counted in the immigration 
of wage earners. It is precisely one of the 
characteristics of such “Labor Service” that 
it nowise affects the regular labor mar- 
ket. The Palestine Government must bear 
in mind that the Jewish youth is today con- 
fronted with the bitter necessity of voca- 
tional reconstruction, for which it, the Pal- 
estine Government is specially fit to care, 
It is only when the “reconstructed” workers 
were transferred from the labor camps to 
the colonies or the cities that they would 
be included in the regular labor statistics 
and thus be subject to Government control 
over the immigration of working people. 
The Government would in my judgment 
*Akin to the Reforestation Army recently 
created by the United Statees Government. 
—Transl, 
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agree to such a plan if the Jewish Agency, 
by means of funds placed at its disposal, 
were put in a position to guarantee the 
maintenance of the young people employed 
in the camps. At present, when hundreds 
of them are knocking at the doors of the 
Palestine Information Bureaus, there is no 
remedy for them, since the labor certifica- 
cats must as far as possible be reserved 
for Chalutzim and those already qualified 
vocationally. 


Agricultural Settlement Possibilities 


As regards that part of the program 
which concerns colonization proper, I should 
like first of all to say a few words on the 
score of agricultural settlement possibili- 
ties. 

Leaving aside very ambitious and some- 
what hazardous projects. whose preparation 
and accomplishment would require a con- 
siderable period of time and would in part 
involve also the obtaining of concessions 
and the conclusion of political agreements, 
I believe that matters could be so arranged 
that without any long delay from 85,000 to 
90,000 dunams of irrigable land, part of 
which is already in our hands while the rest 
could be acquired before long, would be 
available for intensive cultivation. This 
would afford room for approximately 4,000 
families of small settlers who do their own 
work. The cost of such agricultural settle- 
ments has already been given by Dr. Arthur 
Ruppin in an earlier issue of the “Judische 
Rundschau.” In this instance they would 
largely be financed out of the private means 
of the immigrants. If, however, the capital 
for acquiring the land is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Jewish National Fund, the set- 
tlers are relieved of the superfluous and 
heavy burden entailed by the cost of the 
land, so that they are able to apply all their 
means to the development of their farms. 
What is more serious is that so few Jew- 
ish families even among those with a capi- 
tal of only £1,000 have any practical ex- 
perience in horticulture and agriculture in 
general, and in intensive, irrigated farming 
in particular. The difficulty of operating 
such a farm efficiently is generally under- 
estimated. The best prospects here are had 
by those who can bring with them children 
of working age. The rest will hardly be able 
to get along without hired help. But this 
in turn requires a larger tract of land in 
order to make the h ired labor pay for itself, 
and hence a larger outlay. Should the pub- 
lic means prove sufficient, the settling of 


young workers, who are able to acquire 
practical experience in the course of a few 
years, will continue as heretofore. This 
type of settler still appears to me to have 
the best chances of success in intensive 
farming on the basis of self-labor. In con- 
nection with this, the plan of P. Rutenberg, 
providing for the creation of a Palestine 
Development Corporation with a capital 
stock of several million pounds as a coloniz- 
ing company, should be incorporated in the 
general program. 


Industrial Opportunities 


As for industrial opportunities, it is per- 
haps most difficult to determine in advance 
the actual extent of a practical program, 
The possibilities are too manifold and de- 
pend upon the personal initiative and ad- 
aptability of the individual. No central 
planning office will ever take the place of 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
individual who wishes to build his liveli- 
hood in Palestine on a foundation of in- 
dustrial enterprise. In the last few days I 
have seen plans, which in many cases were 
worked out in minute detail, ranging from 
the manufacturer of snaps* to the produc- 
tion of chinaware and bakelite articles, 
which far surpass anything imagined by 
“authorities,” and yet, as my knowledge of 
market conditions in Palestine and the 
neighboring countries tells me, cannot be 
consigned to the realm of the imagination. 
We must at no time forget what tenacity 
the small and intermediate industries of 
Palestine have displayed and what a really 
remarkable capacity for absorbing labor 
they possess. I do not know whether it has 
been remarked that Tel Aviv alone has dur- 
ing the year absorbed a more or less steadi- 
ly employed body of labor which is not 
much smaller than that employed in the 
whole orange belt. In the citrus fruit planta- 
tions there are now about 15,000 Jewish 
workers, and in Tel Aviv approximately 
12,000. What would nevertheless be abso- 
lutely necessary is in my opinion, a special 
bureau which would perform several func- 
tions that seem to me of great importance. 
The first would be to register industrial 
projects which are on the point of practical 
accomplishment and to bring together those 
interested in essentially kindred schemes so 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
competition, and, as far as possible, to co- 


*Called by our British cousins “dome 
fasteners.”—Transl, 
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ordinate the plans. The second function 
would be to combine the capital resources 
of several persons for certain projects 
which require larger investments. The third 
would be to put persons with money in 
touch with persons with ideas. I know 
of a number of thoroughly practical pro- 
posals which languish for lack of the re- 
quired capital, while, on the other hand, 
there are numerous persons who inquire 
about opportunities for investment without 
knowing about these projects. The- pro- 
posed bureau should be in charge of a Pal- 
estinian with practical experience. A gen- 
eral remark: Industrial enterprises in Pal- 
estine should be launched on a large scale 
only if their capital requirements are fully 
assured. In all other cases, it is safer to 
begin from the ground up. It has been 
our experience that the most risky sort of 
enterprises are those which, on the one 
hand, are so heavily burdened with general 
operating expenses that they have to de- 
pend on large sales from the very start, 
and which, on the other hand, do not pos- 
sess sufficient financial resources to hold 
out until a market is developed for their 
goods. 


The Problem of Liquidating the Fortunes 
of Emigrant German Jews 


This leads me straight to a question which 
I regard as pivotal in connection with the 
whole German Jewish ‘situation. This is 
the problem of liquidating the fortunes of 
German Jews who emigrate from the coun- 
try. As long as we do not come to grips 
with this winding-up problem, we have no 
remedy for a considerable number of per- 
sons whose fortunes exceed the amount 
which emigrants are permitted to carry out 
of the country under the regulations gov- 
erning money transfers. According to the 
most conservative estimates, some 40,000 
individuals and families have applied for 
information about Palestine at the Pales- 
tine Information Bureau in Berlin and in 
the province during the last two months, 
Even if only part of them will ultimately 
go to Palestine, this figure nevertheless 
shows how accute the problem of emigra- 
tion is. It is stupid to ignore it or to assume 
that it can be solved without an understand- 
ing with the German Government. Fair play 
demands that those Jews who under the 
present conditions must look for an oppor- 
tunity beyond the borders of Germany shall 
be allowed to retain their fortunes. At the 
same time, however, it is evident that Ger- 


many will not subject its currency and ex- 
change position to any strain in order to 
accommodate the Jews. The only way out is 
to bring about an accord between the two 
interests. Various. possibilities suggest 
themselves. It should be possible to reach 
an undertanding whereby the fortunes turn- 
ed over to those emigrating to Palestine 
would be counterbalanced by the export of 
German goods to Palestine. It might be pos- 
sible to form a Trust Company in which 
the Reich would be directly repreesnted, 
in which other European interests might 
also take part, and which would undertake 
the gradual liquidation of the fortunes con- 
cerned, while loans up to a certain limit 
might be granted immediately by Palestini- 
an and European banks against its mort- 
gage bonds. A guarantee fund, created by 
the Jewish public institutions, could raise 
the limit of such loans as high as possible. 
Perhaps these suggestions involve great 
difficulties, perhaps there are other and 
simpler ones. In any case, we cannot escape 
the need of finding a solution. This solution 
can only be found in negotiations with the 
German Government. I am convinced that 
public opinion throughout the world will 
follow these negotiations with a great deal 
of attention and sympathy and will look up- 
on a settlement that is fair to all parties 
concerned as a constructive treatment of the 
Jewish question in Germany. 

This rough sketch of a plan of action 
centering in Palestine touches only upon 
urgent and feasible measure to be taken 
immediately. They are to be undertaken 
and carried out during the present year. 
They represent, as it were, the first year’s 
quota of a Three or Four Year Plan. Whe- 
ther what is to be achieved thereby is 
“ereat” or “small,” may safely be left to 
the judgment of the future. If, as has been 
said, the world is divided, from the Jewish 
point of view, into two categories of coun- 
tries, namely, those from which the Jews 
must emigrate and those into which they 
cannot immigrate, Palestine is glad and 
proud to be able to give as much or as 
little as it can give. As to the public funds 
necessary for carrying the plan into effect, 
they will have to be raised by the Palestine 
Relief Campaign which is being organized 
under the leadership of Dr, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, at the instance of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency. Another urgent or- 
ganizational need is the setting up of a 
special authority within our Palestine Ex- 
excutive which shall devote itself to the car- 
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MILESTONES 


1. The First and Second Aliyahs 
By B. Katzenelson 





This is the first in a series of articles 
skeaching the historical background of 
the Jewish labor movement in Palestine. 
The author is one of the outstanding 
labor leaders of Palestine and editor of 
the labor daily, “Davar.’—Ed. 


F we would understand the Jewish labor 

movement of Palestine, we must know 
the immigration waves of which it is com- 
posed. These waves are customarily divid- 
ed into two Aliyahs: The First, or Bilu, of 
1882, and the Second of 1904. For the sake 
of historical accuracy, however, it should 
be recorded that there was also an Aliyah 
in 1891. 

And should it be asked, Who was the 
immigrant that laid the foundation of the 
Jewish colonization in Palestine, the answer 
is: The Bilu. This, needless to say, does 
not mean that all of the First Aliyah con- 
sisted of Biluim. Certainly not. However, 
they gave the First Aliyah its fullest ex- 
pression. They were the bearers of the 
ideal of Hibbat Zion, the revolutionary ideal 
of redeeming the people and redeeming the 
individual Jew, of attachment to Mother 





rying out of all plans growing out of the 
German Jewish situation, and which shall 
be charged with their speedy and, as far 
as technically possible, frictionless execu- 
tion. 

Be that as it may, it is evident that Jews 
from Germany, side by side with Jews who 
originally immigrated into Palestine from 
East European countries. wil now become 
a productive element in the Jewish settle- 
ment there. The Jews who are now coming 
there from Germany should bear this fact in 
mind as a matter of duty. For them it is 
above all a question of establishing them- 
selves in, and adjusting themselves to, the 
Jewish community of Palestine, of absorb- 
ing the language and spirit of the Jewish 
settlement. They will be received with joy. 
By service to the common national cause for 
which we in the land are working, by the 
spirit of service they can do much to facili- 
tate the process of amalgamation for them- 
selves and for the Jewish community. 


Earth, and of striving for a new and better 
society. The ideology of the Biluim was 
very simple: they strove for nafional and 
social justice, without inquiring too deeply 
into the meaning of these concepts. But 
their simple ideology was accompanied by 
the belief that they were beginners, that 
they were the first and would be followed 
by a wave of mass immigration. 

When, however, the Biluim arrived in the 
land, they were confronted by a terrible 
state of affairs. They felt like men who had 
been sent to a penal colony. They who had 
expected that the moment they had founded 
the first two agricultural settlements there 
would ensue a large wave of immigration, 
in reality found themselves lonely, isolated, 
forsaken. They were without colonizing 
means of their own, neither did they have 
any backing, since they represented no pop- 
ular movement. Instead of a popular move:- 
ment, there were collections at the syne 
gogues on Yom Kippur eve. And when a “re- 
deemer,”” Baron Rothschild, did appear, his 
representatives in Palestine treated these 
first heroes of ours, these truly valiant pio- 
neers, aS beggars, as persons of an inferior 
race. Philanthropy and bureaucracy shat- 
tered the creative power of the Biluim. And 
the First Aliyah and its human material 
may be compared to seeds which were killed 
the moment they were sown. 

The Aliyah of 1891 should have produced 
a great change in the country. It took place 
ten years after the First Aliyah. It con- 
sisted of a young element which was not 
merely impelled by an abstract, theoretical 
ideal, but which already had before it some 
real achievements in Palestine. The Jewish 
youth went to Palestine with complete faith 
in the revival of our people and language, 
in the possibility of a Jewish economy and 
a Jewish State. Very little has been writ- 
ten and preserved concerning this Aliyah. 
Many of the immigrants perished in the 
swamps of Hederah and of malaria at Rech- 
ovoth. The memory o fthis Aliyah is bound 
up with the colonies of Hederah and Re- 
chovoth and the founding of Nes Ziona. 

We come now to the Second Aliyah, which 
laid the foundation of the present labor 
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movement in Palestine. These immigrants 
came to the country after something had 
already been achieved in it. In a sense they 
merely had to spin further the thread be- 
gun by their courageous predecessors. On 
the other hand, however, they had to change 
a great deal with regard to the country, 
with regard to themselves, and with regard 
to the Zionist conceptions. Furthermore, 
they had to contend with difficulties which 
the immigrants of the First Aliyah had not 
encountered. In the fifteen years’ interval 
between the First and the Second Aliyah 
great changes had taken place in the Jew- 
ish world. Jewry was no longer under the 
control of gabaim and parnasim. Two power- 
ful new forces had grown up in it: Herz- 
lian Zionism and Jewish Socialism. Begin- 
ning with the year 1897, the year that saw 
the convening of the First Zionist Congress 
and the founding of the Bund, Jewish life 
was in a state of ferment. The formerly 
passive Jewish masses began to strain to- 
wards secial activity and _ self-expression. 
Herzlian Zionism completely revolutionized 
the Jewish world. It drew into public life 
large sections of the Jewish people. Jewish 
Socialism, represented by the Bund, was 
able to exert a great influence upon the Jew- 
ish masses thanks only to the great awaken- 
ing and upheaval produced by Zionism, which 
aroused great political dreams in the hearts 
of people who previously had not dared to 
dream politically. 


If, however, we reflect upon the great up- 
heaval which Herzlian Zionism produced 
and which lasted from the First Zionist 
Congress to the Sixth; if we consider its in- 
fluence upon immigration into Palestine and 
upon the Palestinian Jewish community in 
general, we shall perceive a phenomenon 
which is hard to understand. Whoever is 
not familiar with the disputes then raging 
in the Zionist camp with regard to small- 
scale colonization and illegal immigration, 
will fail altogether to understand why the 
great Zionist awakening did not supply 
forces for immigration into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the Zionist movement at that 
time applied all its political energy and 
love for Palestine to something else. Slo- 
gans were created about organizing the peo- 
ple, capturing the local Jewish communities 
(kehillahs), ete.; but the work of promot- 
ing immigration and colonization in Pales- 
tine, which is the beginning and the end 
of Zionism, then occupied no place in the 
Zionism program. 

Thus it came about that, on the one hand, 


political Zionism produced a great national 
awakening and drew wide sections of the 
Jewish people into the Zionist ranks; and, 
on the other hand, it gave them no work, 
no tasks to perform. Zionism supplied them 
a banner, but did not tell them where they 
were to march with the banner. 


And we see tendencies and trends begin 
to appear in the Zionist camp which zeal- 
ously seek for a solution to the questions 
which have sprung up in Zinoism. 

If, after the lapse of a few years, most 
of these movements collapsed, it was  be- 
cause of the wrong ways chosen to realize 
them. And when, following the Kishinev 
Massacre, Herz] came and announced that 
all his diplomatic efforts had failed, and that 
the only solution was Uganda, it was a ter- 
rible blow to Zionism. 

In those days Zionism possessed a young 
element to which only the young pioneers 
of the post-war years may be compared. 
Tens of thousands of organized young men, 
reared in the ideals of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, stood ready, animated 
by a sacred fire, inspired by gerat national 
zeal, full of militancy, of that revolutionary 
spirit which makes a man capable of heroic 
deeds and great sacrifices. 


All this youth waited for a call to action. 
Instead there came a call of despair, a call 
to Uganda. Zionism began to lose one posi- 
tion after another; its place was taken over 
by movements which first fed upon it and 
then rejected it. 

It was the Second Aliyah which saved 
Zionism. The Jewish masses lost its great 
faith in Zionism and despaired of it. The 
fate of Zionism depended on whether there 
would be found a handful of people who 
would say, “We remain here.’ And this 
handful was supplied by the Second Aliyah. 
The Second Aliyah gathered within itself 
all the sparks of heroism and revolutionary- 
mindedness of the Jewish youth. Like a 
last ember, it refused to die, it refused to 
yield. And it was easy to yield: life was 
all against it. There was need of extraor- 
dinary strength, not the strength of faith, 
for there was no faith, nor of ideology, for 
that, too, did not exist then, but the strength 
of hidden instincts which found expression 
in Brenner’s cry: “We will hold out even 
though we should be the last on the tower.” 

This was the cry of the heroes of Mas- 
sadah. And fate willed it, that before the 
Zionist heresy spread among the better ele- 
ments of our youth, a few should set out 
for Palestine without waiting until all ques- 
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Economic Achievements of Jewish Labor 
in Palestine 


By A. Brudni 











N the following survey an attempt is made 

to summarize the outstanding economic 
achievements of organized Jewish labor in 
Palestine, achievements made possible by 
the initiative, discipline, savings, and indus- 
try of the Jewish worker there. 

Palestinian Jewish labor is not only a 
creator of new values, but the builder of 
our National Home. It is rearing the “cells” 
of our future labor society. In the “heavy” 
farming of Palestine, the Jewish worker 
stands practically alone: the agriculture, 
dairying, poultry-raising, and other branches 
of farming carried on in the labor com- 
munes are exemplary. There was a time 
when success in fruit-growing led to a mini- 
mizing of the value of “mixed” farming, 
but the warnings of our best agricultural 
experts checked this dangerous tendency be- 
times. Today both the colonists and our 
colonizing agencies recognize the great im- 
portance of mixed farming. The trouble is, 
however, that this recognition is only theore- 
tical, and it is up to labor to see that this 
recognition is carried into practice. At the 
same time we must beware of going to ex- 
tremes. While recognizing the danger of 
one-sided farming, we must not stop or 
diminish the growing of fruit. 

It would be unfortunate if we reduced our 
activities in the fruit-growing field and neg- 








lected to take full advantage of the rich 
possibilities of our soil. The citrus fruits 
raised in Palestine find today as ready a 
market abroad as ever before. We should 
continue to extend ou fruit-growing industry, 
and at the same time enlarge our mixed 
farming. 
Tue KIBBUTZIM AND IRCUNIM 

The past six years may be described as a 
period of paralysis in Zionism. Duirng this 
period the Zionist funds were exhausted, 
and no new national colonization was un- 
dertaken. Yet it was precisely during this 
period that a new source of hope arose: 
the independent activity of organized Jew- 
ish labor. The Kibbutzim in the colonies 
revealed a new form of colonization, based 
not upon subsidies from without, but upon 
the savings of the workers as well as upon 
short-term and long-term credit. This in- 
dependent colonizing activity has performed 
wonders. Seores of already-existing Kib- 
butzim transformed themselves into new 
colonization points, in which the creative 
ability of the Jewish worker manifested it- 
self in all its glory. At present the property 
of these Kibbutzim amounts to £60,000, one- 
third of which represents capital saved up 
by the workers themselves in the last few 
years. 

And what the Kibbutzim have accomp- 





tions were solved ideologically, until a lead- 
er came and proclaimed: “Everything is 
settled; now go to Palestine.” 

That handful of Poale Zion (Labor Zion- 
ists) from Homel who were the first to 
come to the country, later became the foun- 
ders of Ein Gannim, Sedjera, and Hashom- 
er,—three important achievements in the 
Jewish settlement of Palestine. 

There was no one in the diaspora then 
who possessed the strength to gather and 
unite the “saving remnant” of the Jewish 
people. 

The only man who by sheer Zionist intui- 
tion felt that the hour of the new Aliyah 
had come was Joseph Vitkin. In his famous 
appeal to the Jewish youth he wrote: 

“You are not unneded—though they told 


you so. You are as indispensable to the 
people and the land as air is to every man. 
Arm yourselves with love of land and peo- 
ple, with love of freedom, with great pati- 
ence—and come! ... Revive the days of the 
Biluim with increased strength and valor. 
For yet a little and we, alone here, shall 
perish.”’* 

This feeling that a little longer and we 
perish, that we are the last on the tower, 
this feeling of loneliness not only in the 
midst of the people, but in the ranks of 
their own movement,—this was the feeling 
of the Second Aliyah. 


*The English version of this passage is 
taken from Pioneer Youth in Palestine, by 
Shlomo Bardin. 
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lished for collective farming, the Irgunim 
have done for individual or: private farming. 

Verily, we are on the eve of a new era 
in labor colonization. 


WORKERS’ QUARTERS 


The idea of workers’ residential quarters 
is not new. The question had been discussed 
at the conventions of the Histadruth as well 
as at the Zionist Congresses, but without 
any practical results. It is only during the 
last few years that steps have been taken to 
realize this idea. In the last five years 24 
residential quarters and cooperative houses 
have been erected, supplying homes ‘for a 
thousand families of workers. 

One may well ask why nothing had been 
done for so many years to carry out the 
plan for workers’ residential quarters, and 
why so much has been accomplished in re- 
cent years. The reason is quite obvious: the 
workers have begun to realize that initia- 
tive, self-reliance, and mutual aid among 
wage earners, in the form of cooperative en- 
deavor, are for labor the only effective way 
to economic achievement. 

The very first accomplishment demon- 
strated the correctness of this view. The 
workers invested £150,000 in the building 
of residential quarters, that is, 45 per cent 
of the required capital. What the Con- 
gresses had been unable to achieve, that the 
worker acomplished himself. He pinched 
himself to the bone in order to save, and 
with such means transformed the sand- 
dunes north of Tel Aviv and the wastelands 
bordering upon Haifa Bay into residential 
quarters for wage earners. 


“YAKHIN” 


“Yakhin,’ the Agricultural Contracting 
Cooperative Association, is one of the latest 
creations of the Histadruth. It was founded 
in 1927, and commenced its activity in a 
modest way, cultivating 195 dunams of land, 
with an annual turnover of £8,043. The fol- 
lowing year it doubled its turnover. In 1930 
it cultivated 2,400 dunams, and the turn- 
over was £31,523. In 1932 it already cul- 
tivated 2,400 dunams, and the turnover in- 
creased to £40,000. 

“Yakhin” embarked upon its career with- 
out any capital of its own. At the end of 
the first year the net profit was 2 pounds. 
The next year (1928) the net profit amount- 
ed to £978. Today it has its own capital 
of £7,700, and employs on the average 400 
workers. 


How did “Yakhin” achieve such remark- 
able results? In the first place, by expert- 
ness, experience, responsibility to the land- 
owner, with special attention to the interests 
of the planter living abroad. In the second 
place, by careful business management. By 
efficiency methods ‘“Yakhin’” reduced the 
overhead expenses from 10 per cent in 1927 
to 4.4 per cent in 1932. Especially charac- 
teristic of the business management of 
“Yakhin” is the continual adjustment of ex- 
ternal expansion to internal growth. The 
expansion took the form of mobilizing priv- 
ate capital in Palestine and abroad for in- 
vestment in plantations. “Yakhin” also or- 
ganized savings clubs (with the aid of 
“Nir’), and contracted with the National 
Fund for large tracts of land in Wadi 
Hawarit and other points. With the help of 
private capital, “Yakhin’” has endeavored 
to create land reserves for its future activity. 

There is good reason to believe that with 
this new effort to help colonize the common 
people and workers on land, “Yakhin” will 
accomplish a great deal more than all the 
“avowed providers” of the middle class, 
who talk much but do very little. The place 
which “Yakhin” occupies in the Palestinian 
economy, the part it plays in the develop- 
ment of the country, together with its pro- 
found understanding of the interests of the 
Jewish masses outside of Palestine, will 
enable it, with the assistance of the His- 
tadruth, to carry out its grandiose project. 

In this connection it is worth while to 
mention the new institution, “Hyt.” “Hyt” 
is the name of a joint export institution of 
“Hamashbir,” “Yakhin,” and “Tnuvah.” Be- 
ginning with an export of 5,000 boxes of 
oranges, “Hyt’ this year attained an export 
of 80,000 boxes. The importance of “Hyt” 
will increase in proportion as the labor 
citrus-fruit plantations begin to yield fruit. 
The workers stand to gain a great deal 
through “Hyt,” especially in that it links 
them with the international cooperative 
market. 

“TNUVAH” 

“Tnuvah” continues to grow all the time. 
In 1927 it sold 1,750,000 litres of milk (1 litre 
is 1.0567 quarts); in 1932, 6,000,000. Last 
year its turnover amounted to £177,000 as 
compared with £58,000 in 1928. Its re- 
sources now amount to £15,000. These fig- 
ures by no means exhaust the importance 
of “Tnuvah.” “Tnuvah” has reached such a 
stage that one cannot conceive of the fur- 
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ther development of our labor farming with- 
out it. 


At present “Tnuvah” covers all the dairy 
farms conducted by organized labor and 
serves as the only intermediary between 
them and the market. Without this great 
cooperative institution, which has specialized 
in both the technical and business ends of 
dairying, one can hardly imagine an annual 
sale of six million litres, besides the sale 
of other farm products amounting to £65,- 
000. It is quite clear that without “Tnuvah” 
the growth of the dairy industry and other 
branches of farming carried on by organ- 
ized labor in Palestine would be impossible. 


“HASNEH” 


This institution was created by the His- 
tadruth for the purpose of concentrating 
the savings of the worker in order to in- 
vest them in the sound and safe enterprises 
of the Histadruth. And since the Jewish 
worker prefers to acquire a dunam of land, 
a small plot for kitchen-gardening, a home, 
rather than merely accumulate money, this 
labor insurance company has had to adapt 
itself to this peculiarity of the Jewish 
worker. “Hasneh” has accordingly sought 
to enable the worker to acquire land and 
establish himself upon it. 


The great responsibility which ‘“Hasneh” 
bears to the policy holders and the inade- 
quacy of its capital stock account for the 
slow growth of the company. Nevertheless, 
it may be noted that it has acquied the 
necessary experience to build an indepen- 
dent insurance company on a sound basis. 
The capital of “Hasneh” amounts to £4,500; 
the reserves on premiums aggregate £10,000. 
To date “Hasneh” has invested over £7,000 
in safe labor enterprises, and has granted 
£6,000 in loans on policies. The number of 
policy holders is 1,000. 


Tue WorkKERS’ BANK 


The condition of the Workers’ Bank de- 
pends upon that of its clientelle. And if the 
Workers’ Bank can now boast that its capi- 
tal and reserves are safe, it is due to the 
sound economic condition of its clients: the 
Kibbutzim, Kevutzoth, Moshavim, labor co- 
operatives, “Tenuvah,” the workers’ loan 
funds, etc. During the ten years that the 
bank has been in existence, it has granted 
loans totaling £1,603,377. The loans fall 
into the following categories: to agricul- 
ture, £512,121; public works and improve- 
ments, £308,349; cooperatives, £359,368; 


loan and savings funds, £39,161; various 
institutions, £329,769; miscellaneous, £54,- 
606. Last year it granted 2,804 loans totaling 
£206,314, divided as follows: to agricul- 
ture, £107,167; cooperatives, £63,047; in- 
stitutions and miscellaneous, £36,101. 

The bank has succeeded in covering all 
the losses of the first years with the profits 
of the last few years. It has likewise been 
successful in making liquid most of its in- 
vestments which were formerly considered 
frozen. In 1931 the bank declared and paid 
a dividend of three per cent. The manage- 
ment of the bank hopes that these dividends 
will henceforth be paid annually. 

The bank is burdened with heavy and re- 
sponsible duties. With the growth of the 
Histadruth enterprises, there is also a grow- 
ing demand for credit. New cooperative en- 
terprises are springing up in town and vil- 
lage, new branches of economic endeavor are 
developing, and all are making demands for 
credit on their central financial institutions: 
the Workers’ Bank. 





SAYINGS OF LABOR ZIONISTS 


NACHMAN SYRKIN: 

There is no Zionism save socialist Zion- 
ism. The Zionism of private capital is de- 
void of a national content and bears no 
relation to the Jewish question or to its 
solution. 


A. D. GORDON: 

All we look for in Palestine is an oppor- 
tunity to make with our own two hands all 
those things that constitute life, to do with 
our own two hands every kind of labor and 
job, beginning wih the most intellectual, the 
cleanest, and the easiest, and ending with 
the crudest, the most unpleasant, and the 
most difficult. 


JOSEPH VITKIN: 

God forbid that we deceive ourselves, or 
the people whom we would champion, by 
describing the way as an easy or short one. 
Let us look fearlessly ahead. Long though 
the way is, many though the generations 
that must proceed upon it and perish, yet we 
must move forward and not look back. 


S. KAPLANSKY: 

One is not given a country; one acquires 
it, like freedom, through work, struggle, and 
love. 
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The Fourth Convention of The Histadruth 








— Fourth Convention of the Histadruth 

(Palestine Federation of Labor) met in 
Tel Aviv on February 12 last and was in 
session nine days. It was attended by 201 
delegates, who represented the various par- 
ties as follows: Palestine Labor Party, 165; 
Shomer Hazair, 16; Left Poale Zion, 16; 
Yemenites, 2; Religious Socialists, 1, and 
Young Zionists, 1. 22,329 members of the 
Histadruth voted in the elections for dele- 
gates,—11,935 in the cities and towns, and 
10,374 in the colonies. 


General Report 


David Ben Gurion, the Secretary of the 
Histadruth, opened the Convention with a 
speech supplementing the General Report, 
copies of which had previously been distrib- 
uted among the delegates. His “supplemen- 
tary remarks” proved to be a comprehensive 
review of the achievements of organized 
labor in Palestine. Facts and figures, ad- 
mirably marshalled, told of workers and 
youths who come to Palestine and enter 
trades and occupations which were closed 
to them in the diaspora,—an army of cha- 
lutzim who build a future both for them- 
selves and for their people. 

Ben Gurion began With the year 1926, a 
period of business depyession an@® unemploy- 
ment in Palestine, arid concluded with the 
year 1932, a period of prosperity and short- 
age of labor. He dwelt uopn the numerical 
growth of the working class, its invasion of 
new trades and conquest of new labor posi- 
tions, its heroic resistance during the dis- 
turbances of 1929, its participation in the 
vast works for the electrification of the 
country and the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the Dead Sea, its penetration into 
the field of marine and port work. 

Taken together with the printed General 
Report (a volume of 435 pages), Ben Gur- 
ion’s “supplementary remarks” gave the 
delegates a complete picture of the Hista- 
druth and its multifarious activities in the 
fields of immigration, employment, coloniza- 
tion in village and in town, trade unions, 
women workers, juvenile workers, education, 
unemployment relief, sports, political work, 
relations with the Arab workers, relations 
with the diaspora, etc. 

The report also dwelt upon the losses in 


the ranks of Palestinian labor—the 39 who 
perished in the disturbances of 1929, and the 
302 who died a natural or self-inflicted death. 


The Agenda 


The agenda of the Convention comprised 
the following points: 

1) General Report by D. Ben Gurion. 
Discussion. 

2) Trade Union Activity: Report by 
E. Kaplan. Discussion. 

3) Economie and Colonization Prob- 
lems: Reports by A. Brudni and Berl 
Katzenelson. 

4) Special session in honor of the 
sixtieth birthday of the Hebrew Poet 
Laureate, Chaim Nachman Bialik. Ad- 
dresses by I. Wilkansky and Zalman 
Rubashov. 

5) Immigration and Employment: 

Reports by A. Dobkin and H. Frumkin. 

6) Resolutions and Elections. 

The General Report, mentioned above, as 
well as the other reports, were noted for 
their pointedness and thorougnhness. The 
discussions, participated in by a large num- 
ber of delegates, especially of the Opposition 
(Shomer Hazair and the Left Poale Zion), 
bore somewhat of an abstract nature,—a 
kind of theoretical debate between two 
parties. As against this, the resolutions 
adopted by the Convention were a direct re- 
sponse to the real needs of Palestine, and 
may serve as a guide-post for the near 
future. In the words of Ben Gurion: 

“Our conventions do not devote them- 
selves to the fixing of distant goals, but to 
mapping out the way for the tasks immedi- 
ately ahead of us. We have sought a way 
to establish proper relations with the private 
capital that is coming into the country, to 
combat the negligence and planlessness of 
Zionist activity, to strengthen the collective 
effort of the people to raise te national 
funds. Solemnly we declare: We must first 
of all intensify our own activities. We must 
become an important colonizing factor, so 
that we may blaze the trail for colonization 
by the people.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the 


Convention 
The resolutions adopted by the Convention 


dealt with the questions of trade union ac- 
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tivity, immigration, employment, coloniza- 
tion and economic enterprises by organized 
labor, national funds, unemployment relief, 
labor legislation, political policy, etc. We 
quote here the most important resolutions. 


IMMIGRATION 
1. The Open Door. 

The economic and political crisis under 
which the Jewish masses throughout the 
world are laboring, the closing of all immi- 
gration countries, the economic entrench- 
ment of the Jewish community in Palestine, 
the country’s excellent prospects for further 
development, the steady inflow of Jewish and 
international capital—all this demands a 
wide open door for immigration. 


2. Unjustified Restrictions. 

The oppressive restriction placed by the 
Government upon all classes of Jewish im- 
migrants—wage earners and persons of 
means, relatives and artisans—have no ob- 
jective justification whatever. These restric- 
tions are contrary to the provisions of the 
Mandate, and are aimed at the very heart of 
our work. 


3. Control by the Jewish Agency. 

The Convention demands the repeal of all 
the existing immigration laws and the plac- 
ing of immigration under the control of the 
Jewish Agency, in accordance with the Man- 
date. The Executive Committee of the His- 
tadruth should wage a vigorous fight for the 
fulfilment of this demand. 


4. Planned Immigration. 

The Convention stresses the need of 
planned immigration of a constructive na- 
ture so that the new settlers may be able to 
find their places and take root in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. The Convention 
warns against the danger of unorganized im- 
migration of unprepared and unadaptable 
elements which are ensnared by greedy and 
unconscionable agents. 


5. Business and Vocational Guidance. 


Along with the economic expansion and 
increased immigration, there is an increase 
in speculation, which causes the dissipation 
of the immigrants’ fortunes. The Conven- 
tion affirms the need of giving purposeful 
direction to the investments of the immi- 
grants and pointing out to them those voca- 
tions which offer the best prospects for 
earning a livelihood. 


6. Priority for the Chalutz. 
The Convention protests against any im- 
pairment of the rights of Chalutzim in the 


allotment of immigration certificates. With- 
out the efforts of these pioneers there can- 
not be laid the groundwork for the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. Opposition to 
the Chalutz is opposition to the very foun- 
dations of Zionism. The chalutzim should 
be given priority in immigration, as hitherto. 


7. For a United “Hechalutz.” 

The Convention calls for a strong, united, 
and single “Hochalutz’ movement, affiliated 
with the Histadruth. Those young pioneers 
who do not yet belong to “Hechalutz,”’ or 
who are organized in a separate body, are 
urged to join “Hechalutz,’ which makes pos- 
sible the union of all pioneer forces regard- 
less of political views and the forms of 
settlement preferred. 


8. Preliminary Training. 

The Convention stresses the great impor- 
dation of Zionism. The Chalutzim should 
tance of preliminary training for Chalutzim. 
in all countries to strengthen and enlarge 
the training camps, and particularly the 
permanent training kibbutzim, adapting 
them to the growing volume of immigration. 


9. Education. 

The Convention underscores the duty of 
intensifying the educational activity in the 
ranks of “Hechalutz,” and of disseminating 
a knowledge of Hebrew among its members. 
Every pioneer must know the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Any neglect in this field makes it 
hard for the immigrant to adjust himself 
to the country and to the labor movement; 
it also impairs the cultural unity and inner 
strength of the working class. 


10. Against Discrimination. 

The Convention declares emphatically 
that no discriminations should be made in 
the distribution of immigration certificates 
on the ground of party affiliation, if the 
would-be immigrant is otherwise qualified. 
11. Skilled Workers. 

The employment situation in Palestine 
warrants the immigration of skilled work- 
ers. Accordingly, the “Hechalutz’’ movement 
is urged to mobilize such workers within or 
without its ranks in order to perfect their 
knowledge of their trades in accordance 
with Palestinian requirements, and to pre- 
pare them for a cultural and social life that 
is in keeping with labor principles. 

12. Popular Immigration. 

It is the duty of the Histadruth and of its 
allies in the diaspora to help immigrants 
who stand outside the ranks of labor or the 
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“Hechalutz,’ but who are willing and able 
to adapt themselves to a life of self-labor. 
As long as the present immigration law re- 
mains in force, we must strive for special 
regulations that will enable the immigra- 
tion of such elements, provided they possess 
some trade and the minimum means neces- 
sary for their establishment in the country. 


13. All Must Cooperate. 

To provide homes and employment for a 
large number of immigrants is impossible 
without mobilizing the whole community. 
It is not only the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency that must bear this burden; all are 
in duty bound to help the colonizing agen- 
cies, all must cooperate: the town and vil- 
lage administrations, the employers’ asso- 
ciations, the cultural and educational in- 
stitutions, and all public bodies. 


14. Our First Duty. 

Our first duty to the new settlers is to 
provide them with homes, grant them loans 
for the purchase of tools, teach them a trade, 
give them medical care, instruct them in the 
Hebrew language, and supply them with in- 
formation about the country. 


15. Aid to Kibbutzim. 

The Convention expresses its appreciation 
of the great services rendered by the Kib- 
butzim in admitting immigrants into their 
ranks, and pledges the Histadruth and its 
institutions to help them in their efforts to 
acquire land, build homes, and create addi- 
tional soures of income for the new settleis. 


16. The Histadruth Institutions. 

The duty of caring for the newcomers 
should not rest only on the Kibbutzim and 
employment bureau officials. The trade 
unions, the permanently employed workers, 
the cooperative societies, the credit institu- 
tions,—all must respond to the needs of the 
immigrants. 


17. The Individual Immigrant. 

Special attention should be given to the 
individual immigrant in his first, lonely 
days in the land. He should be befriended 
and helped to adjust himself to his work 
and social surroundings. 


18. The Immigration of Yemenites. 

The Convention calls the attention of or- 
ganized labor to the duty of giving special 
care to the immigrants from Yemen and 
other Oriental countries, of organizing them 
and providing them with work, of creating 
closer relations between them and the labor 
movement. 


The Histadruth institutions are urged to en- 
roll them in all the eonomic and other ac- 
tivities of the Histadruth, and to extend a 
fraternal hand to them. 


THE WORKINGWOMAN 

The Convention notes with a great deal 
of satisfaction the increasing representation 
of workingwomen in the immigration of 
workers. This obligates us to extend the op- 
portunities of enrolling our women com- 
rades in all our industrial and agricultural 
enterprises. The Histadruth institutions are 
therefore urged: 

a) To set aside exclsuively for women 
workers such trades and branches of work 
as are suited to them. 

b) To enforce rigorously a fair apportion- 
ment of the available work between male 
and female workers. 

c) To inaugurate the teaching of trades 
and vocations suited to our women com- 
rades. 

d) To safeguard the rights of the work- 
ingwoman in all collective agreements be- 
tween workers and employers. 

e) To establish equal pay for equal work, 
regardless of sex. 


JEWISH LABOR 

1. The Convention calls upon the Jews 
of Palestine and the whole Zionist movement 
to lend their support to the campaign for 
the employment of exclusively Jewish labor 
in all branches of Jewish industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce. Thousands of new set- 
tlers could find employment in Palestine 
but for the greed of certain Jewish employ- 
ers, who pay no heed to the distress of the 
Jewish masses in the diaspora, and who run 
their establishments with mixed help, or 
with exclusively non-Jewish help. The Con- 
vention demands that the public credit in- 
stitutions withhold credit facilities from all 
who refuse to employ Jewish labor. 

2. The Convention expresses its chagrin 
because the Palestine Government has done 
nothing to fulfil the pledge embodied in the 
MacDonald Letter to employ Jewish work- 
ers in all Government work in proportion 
to the share of the public revenues paid by 
the Jews. 

3. The Convention vehemently protests 
against any lessening of the Jewish worker’s 
share in the works and enterprises carried 
on by the Government, the municipalities, 
and international capital. It calls upon the 
Government to fix the conditions that are 
to govern the allocation of work, in order 
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to make sure that the Jewish worker will 
get his proper share in all public works, at 
wages corresponding to his standard of liv- 
ing. 

4. In all Government work, the Jewish 
worker should be secure in his right to ob- 
serve the Sabbaths and holidays. 

5. Along with our demands uopn the 
Government, we must ourselves endeavor to 
penetrate into new jobs with the Govern- 
ment and with municipalities having a 
mixed population, into port and marine 
work, and into the employ of international 
corporations, and to strengthen the position 
of the Jewish worker, clerk, and official 
there. 

a) It is the duty of the Histadruth to 
mobilize all our political forces for the cam- 
paign for adequate wages and working con- 
ditions for all workers employeed by the 
Government, the municipalities, and private 
corporations. 

6. The Convention hails the creation of 
an Unemployment Insurance Fund, based on 
the principle of obligatory payments by the 
members. It likewise hails the attitude of 
the public to the new fund. 


THE NATIONAL FunpDs 

The Convention draws attention to the 
great danger which the suspension of na- 
tional colonization holds for the future of 
Zionism. The Convention further notes the 
growing econmic anarchy in the Jewish set- 
tlement, in particular the pursuit of one- 
sided agriculture by private capital.'- The 
Convention calls upon the working class to 
take part in the galvanizing o fthe Zionist 
movement and the national funds. 

The Convention urges the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Histadruth to take the neces- 
sary steps to secure the proper representa- 
tion of labor in the financial institutions of 
the Zionist Organization. 


COLONIZATION AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
1. Histadruth Enterprises. 

The Convention notes with gratification 
the entrenchment of all the far-flung eco- 
nomic enterprises of the Histadruth: the 
Kvutzoth, Kibbutzim, cooperatives, and cen- 
tral institutions. It recognizes that the en- 
terprises of the Histadruth are now firmly 
established and should serve as a basis for 
renewed and further activity by organized 
labor. 


2. Intensified Economic Activity. 


The Fourth Convention, which meets at 
a time of abundant employment, renewed 


immigration, economic entrenchment, and 
an urge to pioneer colonization (at Wadi 
Hawarit and scores of other points), deems 
it necessary to state that it is precisely in 
good times that the Histadruth is under ob- 
ligation to educae its members for new 
pioneering efforts, to capture new economic 
positions, to entrench themselves in agricul- 
ture and industry, and to create labor re- 
serve funds that will strengthen the worker 
and help him in possible periods of depres- 
sion. The Convention imposes upon the 
Histadruth and its institutions the duty of 
intensifying its economic activities, and of 
adapting its economic instrumentalities for 
systematic service to the workng class in the 
matter of immigration and colonization. 


3. Purposeful Savings. 

Realizing the many economic possibilities 
arising from immigration and the develop- 
ment of Palestine; recognizing the impor- 
tance of mutual aid and cooperation in the 
emancipation of the wage earner and the 
improvement of his living standards; believ- 
ing in the creative economic strength of the 
working class organized into the Histadruth, 
the Convention urges that the savings of 
workers be purposefully utilized. 

From the Histadruth or economic point of 
view, very little attention has as yet been 
given to the worker’s inclination to save, 
an inclination which increases with the 
abundance of work and the prospects of 
getting established. Left to himself, the in- 
dividual worker is liable to become a prey 
to the exploiting and parasitical elements, 
losing his hard-earned savings thereby. The 
attempt to get established through channels 
other than the Histadruth may result in the 
desertion of the working class and the 
abandonment of the principles of labor col- 
onization. It is the duty of the Histadruth 
and its institutions to instill into the labor- 
ing masses the desire for purposeful sav- 
ings, savings that will flow into the coopera- 
tive channels of the Histadruth and be di- 
verted to sound economic purposes. The 
Histadruth should encourage such forms of 
saving as will assure the fullest measure of 
security to the individual and at the same 
time benefit the efforts of the entire work- 
ing class. 

It is our duty not to waste the time of 
prosperity and plentiful employment, but 
rather to utilize it for the concentration of 
the workers’ savings for the purpose of col- 
onization, the building of individual dwell- 
ings and cooperative houses, and the ac- 
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cumulation of economic resources within 
the confines of labor colonization. 


4. The “Nir’ Campaign. 

The Convention declares the fund-raising 
campaign of “Nir” to be the central cam- 
paign of the whole Histadruth, both in town 
and in village, at the present time. 

The Convention looks upon the raising of 
adequate capital for “Nir,” through the sale 
of shares, as te basis for an independent 
colonizing effort by organized labor. 


“LAND TROUGH SAVINGS” 


The Convention endorses the “Land 
Through Savings” project of the Central 
Committee of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, which proposes to purchase land for 
thousands of workers and vest title to it in 
the National Fund, which is to refund the 
purchase price, so that work may be started 
on the land. 

The Convention voices its chagrin that 
the higher authorities of the Jewish Agency 
and of the Jewish community in Palestine 
are taking no definite steps against the pre- 
vailing orgy of speculation in land. Once 
more Jewish capital, national and private, 
is being shamefully squandered; once more 
new and old settlers are being victimized by 
self-styled “redeemers,” who are destroying 
the hopes of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. 

It 1s the duty of the Histadruth institu- 
tions to come to the aid of our members in 
their struggles to escape from the clutches 
of the land speculators and to establish 
themselves on national land. 

The Convention urges each and every 
wage earner who desires to settle on land, 
to shun the private dealers in land and to 
join in the effort of the Histadruth, which 
strives to redeem the land for the worker 
and to make it the possession of the whole 
nation. 


PALESTINE EMERGENCY F*unD 


The Convention protests against the ad- 
ministration of the Palestine Emergency 
Fund. This fund was raised among the Jew- 
ish masses for the purpose of aiding the 
Jews of Palestine, yet today it is in the 
hands of a single bureaucrat, while Pales- 
tinian Jewry has no control or voice over it. 

The Convention calls upon all public 
bodies who took part in raising this fund, 
and especially upon the Jewish Agency, to 
put an end to this detrimental management 
of the fund. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING SETTLEMENTS 

The Convention attaches great importance 
to the possibilities which have developed in 
certain settlements—in the Kvutzah and in 
the Moshav—for absorbing new settlers 
through modest additional investments. 

The Convention places upon the program 
of the day the need of elaborating a plan 
for supplementary colonization in the exist- 
ing labor settlements. 

The Convention welcomes the effort of the 
members of the labor settlements to promote 
supplementary colonization with their own 
means (such as giving up part of their land, 
permitting the use of their waterworks, 
lightening the tax burden, etc.) 


HovusinG FACILITIES FOR RURAL WORKERS 


The Convention views with much alarm 
the woefully inadequate housing facilities 
for workers in the colonies and the lack of 
dwellings for the new settlers. 


The Convention urges the Central Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Workers’ Union 
to proceed at once to organize a campaign 
for additional dwellings in the colonies. 

The Convention c-lls upon all the Hista- 
druth institutions to help in this urgent cam- 
paign. It also calls upon the Jewish Agency 
to cooperate in the matter and not permit 
the new settlers in the colonies to suffer for 
lack of a roof over their heads. 


“YAKHIN” 


The Convention expresses its appreciation 
of the successful effort of “Yakhin” to help 
organize settlers of means by preparing their 
farms and plantations for them, thereby 
opening a new field for organized Jewish 
labor. 

The Convention registers its gratification 
over the achievement of “Yakhin” in or- 
ganizing “Heruth” groups in America, who 
are developing their plantations on National 
Fund land and in harmony with the princi- 
ples of Palestinian labor. 

The Convention sees in this achievement 
a way to promote popular colonization. 
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The Work for Labor Palestine in America 
By I. Hamlin 











SHORT review of the activity in behalf 

of Labor Palestine conducted in the 
United States and Canada during the past 
twenty-five years is certainly in place in the 
first publication dedicated to Labor Pales- 
tine. 

From the very first convention of the 
American Poale Zion Party, in 1905, the 
practical work in Palestine has _ figured 
prominently in the program of the Party and 
its branches. And whenever some form of 
activity proved unsuitable, or new require- 
ments and _ possibilities developed, new 
forms and methods were devised by the 
Party to suit the occasion. The goal, how- 
ever, remained the same throughout: to con- 
solidate the positions of Jewish labor in Pal- 
estine and to participate actively in the cre- 
ation of the future Jewish Labor Common- 
wealth. 

THE PALESTINE COMMITTEE 

In the first years, when there was as yet 
no independent labor fund, the Poale Zion 
Party found it advisable to create a special 
Palestine Committee whose task it was to 
work in the interests of the Jewish National 
Fund and the Jewish Colonial Trust. After- 
wards, with the establishment of the Pales- 
tine Workers’ Fund, the work assumed 
wider scope. A whole army of devoted work- 
ers rallied to the support of the Palestine 
Workers’ Fund. They took part in the 
Flower Days, Stamp Sales, Contests, and 
other undertakings, which yielded consid- 
erable sums. The Palestine Workers’ Fund 
played an important role in the years of 
the war, when some of the foremost Poale 
Zion leaders in Europe and Palestine ar- 
rived in this country. At that time two 
volumes, “Yizkor” and “The Eretz Israel 
Book,” were published and eated quite a 
stir. Propaganda and collections among the 
masses helped to popularize the Palestine 
Workers’ Fund and won for it a large and 
devoted following. 

THe LABor CONGRESS 

The American Labor Congress for Pales- 
tine, which took place in 1918, was the first 
attempt to place the problem of Palestine 
squarely before the Jewish working class. 
Many obstacles were put in our way by our 


enemies, but the effect of the congress was 
tremendous. The congress distinguished it- 
self in particular by its demands for our 
rights to Palestine, and by its whole-hearted 
support of the program of Labor Zionism 
for the rebuilding of the Jewish Homeland. 


Toots CAMPAIGN AND WORKERS’ BANK 

With the intensification of the spirit of 
self-enterprise of proletarian Palestine fol- 
lowing the war, there also arose the desire 
to expand our efforts in America. Thus the 
Tools Campaign was launched in 1921, which 
gained wide support and succeeded in rais- 
ing $100,000 in the course of a single year. 
The Tools Campaign was a stimulus to 
further and greater efforts, and prepared 
the field for the first Labor Delegation from 
Palestine, which came in the interest of the 
Workers’ Bank. The delegation consisted of 
Comrades Berl Katznelson, Joseph Baratz, 
and Manya Shochet. They toured the United 
States and Canada, and carried their mes- 
sage to the Jewish masses of America. AS 
a result, about 15,000 shares were subscribed 
for in 1922, at $5 a share. Fifty thousand 
dollars, representing 10,000 shares, was re- 
ceived in cash. The effort in behalf of the 
bank was continued later on, especially in 
Canada. Altogether, the Workers’ Bank 
raised through the sale of stock in America 
the sum of $60,000. 

THE GEWERKSCHFTEN CAMPAIGN 

Toward the end of 1923 the foundation 
was laid for the Gewerkschaften Campaign. 
Without exaggeration, this may be said to 
mark a turning-point in the history of 
the history of American Jewish labor as 
regards its attitude toward the work in Pal- 
estine. So it was interpreted by friend 
and foe alike. 

In 1924, the first year of the campaign, 
the sum of $51,000 was raised. Thereafter 
the collections increased steadily, amounting 
to $110,077.85 in 1925-1926, $136,101 in 1926- 
1927, $137,792.95 in 1927-1928, $169,955.38 in 
1928-1929, and $174,845.55 in 1929-1930. The 
number of individual contributions amount- 
to 25,000, besides hundreds of labor and 
other organizations. 

The effects of the economic depression be- 
gan to make themselves felt in 1931. In the 
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year 1930-1931 the collections dropped to 
$119,696.95, and in 1931-1932 to $83,654.75. 
The total amount raised by the Gewerkschaf- 
ten Campaign from its inception in 1924 
until October, 1932, was $983,291.09, includ- 
ing $122,397.80 collected by the Pioneer 
Women’s Organization, and about $15,000 
by the Women’s Clubs of the Jewish National 
Workers’ Alliance. 

The services of the Gewerkschaften Cam- 
paign cannot, however, be figured merely in 
dollars and cents. Throughout its existence, 
it has striven to bring large sections of 
Jewish labor and the Jewish masses in 
America into closer and more sympathetic 
relations with the Jewish labor pioneers of 
Palestine. Thanks to the Gewerkschaften 
Campaign, the Histadruth and the ideals of 
Labor Zionism have become popular in 
America, attracting a large following of men 
and women who are interested in the na- 
tional and social emancipation of the Jewish 
people. 

THE LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 

This review of the nearly ten years’ ac- 
tivity of the Gewerkschaften Campaign 
would be incomplete without a word or two 
about the problems confronting our efforts 
in behalf of Labor Palestine. Chief among 
these is the problem of keeping pace with 
the tremendous growth of the Jewish labor 
movement in Palestine. We in America must 


strengthen and increase our forces so that 
we may the better be able to play our right- 
ful part in the great drama of building a 
Commonwealth of Labor in the Jewish 
Homeland. 

After twenty-five years of activity and ex- 
perience, we are about to turn a new leaf 
in our efforts for Labor Palestine. This new 
leaf is the League for Labor Palestine, 
branchs of which are being organized in a 
number of communities, and in which great 
hopes are reposed both by those who stand 
at the head of the work for Palestine and 
by the Histadruth itself. 

Like all beginnings, the first steps of the 
League for Labor Palestine are fraught with 
difficulties. We must remember, however, 
that “where there is a will, there is a way.” 
Given the will, we shall surmount all ob- 
stacles. And just as we can now write down 
a satisfactory total for our 25 years of ac- 
tivity in connection with the Palestine 
Labor Fund and the Gewerkschaften Cam- 
paign, so we shall be able in a very short 
time to record the great achievements of 
large numbers of Jewish workers, the stu- 
dent youth, and progressive men and women 
from other classes of American Jewry, all 
banded together in one vast army: the 
League for Labor Palestine, loyal supporter 
and faithful coworker of our heroic van- 
guard in Palestine, the Histadruth. 








Gleanings From Palestinian Labor Literature 


DAVID BEN GURION: 

The Jewish worker has saved our colon- 
ization from moral and political bankruptcy; 
he has established our title to the soil and 
to the National Home upon the only true 
foundation—the foundation of labor. 


J. CH. BRENNER: 

And when, finally, the error of this mod- 
ern nationalistic ideology had been exposed, 
the Jew as an individual appeared, child of 
our generation, and spoke but one word, 
“Work.” 

Lonely and few in number are these sim- 
ple individual Jews; yet they exist—a new 
group in our midst. 

Blessed is the sore and sick and disinteg- 
rated nation, if children such as these, few 
though they be, were born to her in her old 
age. Here a great miracle is witnessed. Who 


knows but that in truth perhaps all is not 
yet lost? 


BERL KATZENELSON: 

The spade and the book, the plow and the 
newspaper, are closely connected in the Pal- 
estinian labor movement. The exertions of 
the body and the exertions of the mind, 
work and self-defense, thought and expres- 
sion, have helped and perfected one another. 

Thus there grew up the youngest branch 
of the old tree of Hebrew letters: the Pales- 
tinian labor literature. 


A. S. RABBINOWITZ: 

Our desire is to rear a generation of work- 
ers everywhere, and particularly in Pales- 
tine. The honest workers,—it is they who 
will usher in the Messiah, for they are them- 
selves the Messiah. 
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The Pioneer Women’s Organization 








N 1926,—a year of business depression 
and unemployment in Palestine,—a small 
group of American women, nearly all of 
them members of the Poale Zion Party, or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving aid to 
one of the girls’ training farms in Pales- 
tine. In those days, when the workers of 
Palestine had to eat the bitter bread of 
charity, the Pioneer Women’s Assocziation 
undertook to help the unemployed women 
in a constructive way. Scores of jobless 
women in the cities and villages banded to- 
gether in cooperative groups. These cooper- 
atives were based on the principle of agri- 
culture plus various kinds of outside labor, 
such as building, road-construction, sewing, 
laundering, factory work, etc. The object 
was to enable a large number of women to 
live together on a small piece of land and to 
build their own settlement with their earn- 
ings from outside work. At that time it 
was practically impossible to obtain any 
subsidies from the Zionist Executive for 
building these settlements. The Pioneer 
Women’s Organization thus became the only 
source of financial support for the Moatzath 
Hapoaloth, or Women Workers’ Council, of 
the Histadruth. 

When the Pioneer Women’s Organization 
was formed, the Moatzath Hapoaloth pos- 
sessed only the girls’ training farms where 
Chalutzoth were given an opportunity to 
learn those branches of agriculture which 
are suited to women. The cooperatives were 
still in their embryonic stage. 

Today, after seven years of activity by 
the Pioneer Women’s Organization of Amer- 
ica, the Moatzoth Hapoaloth has 5 girls’ 
training farms, 3 women workers’ coopera- 
tives, 7 day nurseries for children of work- 
ing mothers, 4 cooperative workers’ kitchens, 
2 cooperative laundries, and 1 cooperative 
sewing shop. The tremendous organizational 
and cultural activity now carried on among 
the 13,000 women members of the Histad- 
ruth has largeiy been made possible by the 
Pioneer Women’s Organization of America. 


The Pioneer Women’s Organization has 


about three thousand members, divided 
into 70 clubs in about 50 cities in the United 
States and Canada. Each club undertakes 
to raise a certain quota for the Organiza- 
tion Fund annually. In the last seven years, 
the Pioneer Women’s Organization has raised 
close to $200,000. 

The members raised these funds by means 
of various entertainments. During the last 
few years there has been inaugurated a 
system of raising funds by means of self- 
labor. 

In the Pioneer Women’s Organization the 
Moatzath Hapoaloth has found a loyal and 
devoted ally in its difficult work and tre- 
mendous responsibilities. In it, too, the in- 
telligent Jewish woman in America has 
found an opportunity to give expression to 
the best that is in her. The slogan of the 
organization is not, Work for the Chalutzoth 
of Palestine, but Work with the Chalutzoth 
of Palestine,—cooperation with the Palestine 
Jewish labor movement in the buiiding of a 
Cooperative Jewish Labor Commonwealth 
in Palestine. 


* * * 


The Pioneer Women’s Organization of 
America made it financially possible for the 
Moatzath Hapoaloth to publish ‘“Divre 
Poaloth,” a volume of autobiographical 
sketches of nearly threescore pioneer wom- 
en in Palestine, edited by Rachel Katzenel- 
son-Rubashoy. This is a most remarkable 
book, perhaps unique in world literature. 
It has been translated into Yiddish, and also 
into English, the English version bearing 
the title of “The Plough Woman.” 

The organization has also helped bring 
out a Yiddish translation of a number of 
poems by the Hebrew poetess, Rachel Blau- 
stein. This has enabled the Yiddish-reading 
public of America to become acquainted with 
one of the treasures of the new Hebrew 
literature produced in Palestine. 

In addition, the Pioneer Women’s Organi- 
zation publishes a Yiddish and English bi- 
monthly magazine called “The Pioneer 


Woman.” 
G. M. 
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LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE 


The League endeavors to unite 
all friends of Labor Palestine into 
an organized, active force for the 
support of the vanguard of the 
Chalutzim movement, the Histad- 
ruth Haovdim (the General Jewish 


Federation of Labor in Palestine), 
in all its activities which aim at the 
building of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine on a foundation 
of free, creative labor, and the cre- 
ation therein of a Cooperative Com- 
monwealth of Labor. 


AIMS OF THE LEAGUE 


1) To enlighten its members 
about the work of Palestinian labor 
and the activities of the Histadruth. 


2) To bring the Jewish and 
general public into closer relations 
with the aims, efforts and achieve- 
ments of the Histadruth, in order 


to create an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and encouragement around the 
work of Palestinian labor. 


3 To raise funds for the many- 
sided activity of the Histadruth by 
means of contributions from the 
League membership and by nation- 
wide campaigns. 


THE CALL OF DUTY 


The League for Labor Palestine 
has been organized to serve as a 
point of support for the Histdaruth 
Haovdim of Palestine. And now it 
sends out a call to every enlightened 
and nationally-minded Jew in the 
United States and Canada to join 
its ranks. 

The call shuold be heeded by 
every Zionist desiring the rebirth 
of his people and the restoration of 
the Jewish Homeland; by every So- 


cialist interested in the practical ap- 
plication of socialist principles; by 
every liberal who appreciates fact- 
ors and tendencies indicative of so- 
cial progress; by every Jewish 
youth ready to identify himself with 
his people. 

To all these the League for Labor 
Palestine offers this opportunity for 
distinguished service by cooperation 
with the Histadruth Haovdim of 
Palestine. 


For information apply to 


LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
National Office: 


1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



































Direct To Palestine 
On Beautiful Italian Ships 
S. S. “ROMA” sails July Ist 


Lectures during the journey 
by CHAIM GREENBERG, editor of the Yiddisher Kaempfer 
S. 8S. “AUGUSTUS sails July 14th , 
Lectures during the journey 
by MAURICE SAMUEL, well known Zionist, author, lecturer 
These boats go directly to Palestine. No train changes, no baggage trouble. 
KOSHER KITCHENS MAINTAINED 


Make your reservations now and travel comfortably and at ease. 


For literature write to 


ROSEN PALESTINE-ORIENTAL TOURS 
122 Fifth Avenue (near 18th Street), New York City 


Telephone: CHelsea 3-0651 


ITALIAN LINE 
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